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Shoes and Character 



By Elbert Hubbard 



HERE are four primal neces- 
sities in life — only four. 
These are food, clothing, shel- 
ter — ^love. 

Shoes and hats are a part of 
our clothing. Also, they are 
secondary sexual manifesta- 
tions, said Herbert Spencer. 
Spencer was a bachelor, and 
he knew. 

And as women's shoes get 
more beautiful, skirts grow 
narrow and short. 
Spiritless, dejected, whipped-out men adver- 
tise to the world their mental condition by 
their shoes. 

There is a wonderful story by Tolstoy about 
a shoemaker whose shop was in a basement. 
When this shoemaker looked up from his 
work, he saw the feet of the people as they 
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SHOES AND CHARACTER 

passed. Seldom did he see their faces — just 
their feet. 

He judged them by their shoes, and his esti- 
mate was usually correct. 
Once he saw a man go by barefoot. The shoe- 
maker jumped up — ^but what *s the use, read 
the story for yourself. 

The title of the story is. Where God t$. There 
Is Love. 

Read it, and when you do, think of me and 
breathe a prayer of gratitude for having been 
introduced to one of the little big things in 
literature ^•^ ^•^ 

Shoes, sure, that 's the subject ! 
Hope, courage, animation, ambition, are mir- 
rored in your shoes. Look to your pedals, 
Terese, to your pedals. Your feet feature the 
facts. Shoes are a telltale. 
Once there were people in America who never 
wore shoes. Now, we all do — a part of the 
time, at least. 

The Kneippers do not go barefoot all the 
time dt* ^•^ 

John Wesley, when he was rector of the church 
4 
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in Savannah, Georgia, went barefoot, even in 
the pulpit, to show his sympathy with the 
shoeless ^t* ^t* 

For to be shoeless was to be friendless. 
Tolstoy went barefoot in the streets of Saint 
Petersburg, for the same reason that John 
Wesley went barefoot in Savannah, and was 
taken in charge by the police. And a cele- 
brated painting of Tolstoy in bare feet was 
officially ordered from the shop-windows, 
because the people stood before it in mute 
admiration ^t* ^t* 

The Best-Shod People on Earth 

IN America, friendless and shoeless humanity, 
practically, does not exist. 
When we go barefoot we wade in the surf — 
what larks ! 

Americans are the best-shod people on earth. 
41 Our consumption of shoes is two hundred 
seventy million pairs a year — ^three pairs to a 
person ^t* ^t* 

Twenty-five years ago it was two pairs a 
year per person. We are getting more partic- 
ular. Also, as the years have passed, our shoes 
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have been bettered in style and quality. Most 
of us, even we common folks, have different 
shoes for different occasions. It 's better for 
our feet, and better for our heads, as it lifts 
our self-respect. When you change your shoes 
you change your mind. 
Shoe-manufacturers are a prosperous people. 
There is no " Shoe Trust," and there can't be, 
for there are some thirteen hundred shoe-fac- 
tories in the United States, and more are being 
formed. I know of six shoe-factories in Saint 
Louis, all started by employees, who have 
come out of one particular factory and em- 
barked in business on their own account. And 
they are all making money. 

A Great Chance For Young Men 

TO the young man, the United Shoe 
Machinery Company opens the gate of 
opportunity. Just think of it ! Here is one of 
the biggest industries in the United States — 
the manufacture of shoes — ^in which hundreds 
of fortunes have been made and in which the 
foundations for others are almost daily being 
laid. Any yoimg fellow jvith experience, ability 
6 
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and character can start in it with an insignifi«- 
cant expenditure for equipment. He can get 
his machines from the Shoe Machinery Com- 
pany with the certainty that he does n't have 
to pay for them except in proportion to the 
number of shoes he makes, and that the rate 
he pays for his machinery is exactly the same 
rate that is paid by every other manufacturer 
in the United States who uses the same kind 
of machines. It is the only business in the 
world of which this can be said. You won't 
find any yoimg men in the shoe business com- 
plaining about the United Shoe Machinery 
Company. They cheer for it. Whatever com- 
plaints there are come from a few big manu- 
facturers who can't reconcile themselves to 
being placed in the same category as their 
smaller competitors when it comes to the 
matter of machines. 

It is mainly the young men who have revolu- 
tionized all branches of the shoe trade during 
the past decade, and this statement applies 
to the merchandising side of the trade as well 
as to the manufacturing end. 
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From Nineteen Hundred to Nineteen Hun- 
dred Twelve, the products of our shoe- 
factories have increased a little over seventy 
per cent, while population has, durijig the 
same period, increased less than twenty-five 
per cent. 

Our exports of shoes have jumped from two 
million dollars in Nineteen Hundred to over 
seventeen million dollars in Nineteen Himdred 
Twelve 5#» 5#» 

Monopoly is out of the question in the shoe 
business, for the simple reason that any one 
who wants to start a shoe-factory is not 
obliged to buy an outfit of costly machinery. 
He can lease shoe-making machinery, and get 
it on exactly the same terms that the biggest 
factories can. 

If every shoe-factory had to buy or manu- 
facture its own machinery, and thus keep 
abreast of the times, it would require such 
a vast capital, and also such a corps of invent- 
ors, that of necessity the business would be 
concentrated in the hands of a few. 
Instead of thirteen hundred factories, there 
8 
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would be thirteen, and if there were only 

thirteen they would get together and we 

would have a Shoe Trust. As it is, we have n't. 

€1 Today, the boot and shoe industry is the 

one large business left in the world not run 

by a so-called Trust, and the United Shoe 

Machinery Company is responsible for that 

fact &^^ &^^ 

The '^ Machinery Trust " Bugaboo 

RALPH WALDO EMERSON once said 
that the man who makes a pair of shoes 
carpets the earth with leather. 
Not so many years ago shoes were made by 
individual shoemakers. They put your pedal 
on a piece of paper and the shoemaker ran his 
pencil around your " tootsie," and then took 
various strange, peculiar and complex measure- 
ments, just as the old-time tailor did. 
When you got your shoes, perhaps they 
fitted and perhaps they did not, but the 
breaking in of a pair of shoes was a terrible 
thing ^^ 

Personally, I much preferred to go barefoot 
— ^and I did until Winter, when snow and ice 
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SHOES AND CHARACTER 

came along and made the wearing of leather 
a necessity. 

The factories of New England began with 
home industries. Things were made in the 
kitchen, cut out with a jackknife, stitched, 
polished, put together, peddled out by the 
family, just as the father of Henry Thoreau 
made lead-pencils and Henry went out on the 
road selling them by the dozen, the gross or 
one at a time, just as luck would have it. 
41 America now makes the best shoes in the 
world. Europe is coming along fast, however, 
and the other day a German told me that it 
was because the Germans were putting in 
American machinery that they were able to 
compete with American shoes in style and 
quality ^t* ^t* 

New England is the land of invention. 
A few months ago I spent a week in Saint 
Louis and during my odd times I made a 
pilgrimage to the Hamilton-Brown Shoe 
Company ^t* ^t* 

This concern has several factories, and is 
reputed to make more shoes and better shoes 
10 
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SHOES AND CHARACTER 

at a smaller percentage of profit than any 
other concern in America. In fact, I got so 
interested in the making of shoes that I 
chased a pair clear through the mill from the 
time the uppers were cut out of the hide until 
the laces were put in, and then I was proudly 
presented with the pair of shoes and I am now 
wearing them. 

Massachusetts leads the United States in the 
making of shoes. Missouri comes next. 
The Hamilton-Brown Shoe Company, I saw, 
uses machinery manufactured by the United 
Shoe Machinery Company. 
A few days ago, I was in Boston, and I just 
took a couple of days off to find out who the 
United Shoe Machinery Company are, what 
they are, and what they are doing. 
The general offices of the concern are in 
Boston, but their factories are at Beverly, 
Massachusetts, twenty miles out, near where 
President Taft made his Simimer home. The 
salt water comes right up to the doors. 
We have heard about the increased cost to 
the consumer by reason of the so-called 
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" Machinery Trust." I suppose the average 
person, if asked what amount the owner of 
leased shoe machinery would receive on a 
pair of shoes, would say, " Oh, about forty 
or fifty cents." 

The real fact is that it takes fifty-eight dif- 
ferent machines to make a single shoe, and 
in cases where the entire fifty-eight machines 
are leased by the manufacturer of shoes the 
owner of the machines receives a royalty 
running up sometimes to five and one-half 
cents a pair. 

Where fewer machines are used, it runs as 
low as half a cent a pair, and the average 
for most shoes is about one and one-third 
cents a pair. 

If this entire cost were wiped out, it would 
not make one cent's worth of difference to the 
wearer in the price for a pair of shoes ! Remem- 
ber that, Terese ! 

Retail prices of shoes jump at the rate of 
twenty-five cents a pair, or perhaps fifty ^t* 
That is in spite of the savings effected by 
machinery s^ ^^ 
12 
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While leather and labor have increased in 
cost, the machinery cost of shoes is the one 
thing that has not advanced. 
Through the persistent killing of calves, cattle 
have increased in value and hides have 
aviated. Leather has jumped about twenty- 
five per cent. Labor has increased nearly the 
same ^^ ^^ 

There is no problem of the xmemployed now 
in America. Anybody who wants to work, and 
can work, can get work. 
Let it be known that the United Shoe Machin- 
ery Company do not make shoes. They simply 
manufacture machinery that is used by shoe- 
manufacturers. They make upwards of three 
hxmdred varieties of machines. Different 
styles, weights and kinds of shoes require 
different machinery. There are babies* shoes, 
children's shoes, women's shoes, men's shoes, 
shoes for business, shoes for society, shoes for 
indoors, and shoes for outdoors. Some people 
wear one kind of shoe in the morning, another 
in the afternoon, and a different shoe in the 
evening ^^ ^^ 
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The Consumption of Shoes 

TIE consvimption of shoes mirrors the 
progress of civilization. Show me the shoe 
you wear and I will tell you the kind of 
man you are. " By their shoes ye shall know 
them.'' 

Most of the principal machines made by the 
United Shoe Machinery Company are leased 
to the manufacturers, although a great major- 
ity of th^ machines they make can be bought 
if the user so desires. 

This leasing of a machine, paying a royalty 
for its use, so much for every pair of shoes, is 
no new thing. 

Shoe-factories making shoes by machinery 
started in the year Eighteen Hxmdred Fifty- 
six, but the machines were few and they were 
crude ^•» ^•» 

They really did not get well a-going xmtil 
about Eighteen Hundred Seventy. 
Then they ran along on the old-time methods 
until Eighteen Hxmdred Ninety-nine, when 
the United Shoe Machinery Company was 
organized ^^ ^^ 
14 
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Since then the manufacture of shoes has 
received a decided boom. 
Better shoes have been made, at a less cost to 
the consumer than ever before. 
Wages of employees have been increased ^^ 
There has been a steady demand for a better 
quality of workmen at a better wage, and the 
shoe-factories have made money. 
In most manufacturing, five parties are 
directly interested: first, the manufacturer; 
second, the employee ; third, the stockholder 
of the corporation ; fourth, the producers of 
raw material ; and fifth, and most important, 
the consumer. 

In the shoe business, however, there are only 
four parties directly interested, and that is 
where shoe-manufacturing stands alone among 
modem industries, for, with rare exceptions, 
every shoe-factory is owned by the man who 
runs it, and there are no stockholders to be 
taken into consideration. 
It is the only industry in which individual 
effort still prevails, and that condition is due 
to the United Shoe Machinery Company s^ 
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In order to know whether the United Shoe 
Machinery Company has bettered the world 
or not, it is only necessary to interview the 
four parties directly interested and get a 
frank, honest and intelligent opinion from 
them ^^ ^^ &^ 

I have studied this problem from every 
possible point of view. I have interviewed 
factory-owners, tanners, employees and con- 
sumers ^^ ^^ 

The whole shoe industry is on a firmer, 
soxmder and more satisfactory basis today 
than ever before in its history. There is more 
character in the business, from manufacturing 
to retailing. 

The making of shoes in the good old family 
style at the hands of one man or a dozen, 
with the help of his neighbors, has gone for- 
ever. In these times a factory which turns out 
a thousand pairs of shoes a day does a small 
business ^^ ^^ 

There are several factories that turn out ten 
thousand, twenty thousand, and a few forty 
thousand pairs of shoes a day. 
16 
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The Lease System 

PRACTICALLY all of the shoe-factories in 
America lease their machinery. This cus- 
tom has come down for the past forty years. 
The reason is that so many different kinds of 
machines are needed in making a shoe; and 
new inventions and improvements are hap- 
pening every day. 

Factories would not run the risk of putting in 
a new invention, especially in view of the fact 
that the machine might have to be replaced 
any day with something better, cheaper and 
more effective. 

This indeed has been the case. Inventors 
working alone and manufacturers of machines 
have a very hard time, and always have had, 
in getting the public to accept their inven- 
tions. Things we don't know anything 
about, we are not aware of. Ninety-five per 
cent of manufacturers today very much prefer 
to lease a machine rather than purchase it 
outright ^^ ^^ 

Because a machine leased by the user does n't 
have to be " scrapped.'' This dread nightmare 
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of an obsolete machine carried on the inven- 
tory has made many a good man turn, gray 
before his time. 

But when an outsider comes along with a 
machine that will do the work, and the 
manufacturer can lease it on a fixed sum for 
every operation, then the manufacturer knows 
in advance just what his costs will be. Under 
other conditions, it is guesswork and cut and 
try ^^ d^ 

The fact that a manufacturer would rather 
lease the machine has been proven out 
recently in Europe, where the leasing system 
never prevailed until the United Shoe Machin- 
ery Company introduced its machines in 
Europe on the lease basis. It is found that the 
manufacturers accept the innovation with a 
gladness that has been considerable of a 
surprise to American inventors. 
Every shoe-factory in Europe a few years ago 
was equipped with machines made by Euro- 
pean concerns which they owned outright. 
The majority of them are now equipped with 
the machines of the United Shoe Machinery 
18 
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Company^ leased on substantially the same 
terms as those which prevail in the United 
States. They cheerfully threw into the dis- 
card the machinery they had bought and paid 
for, in order to get the benefit of the service 
which the United Company gives the users 
of its leased machines. 

Service the Keynote 

rIE supreme merit of the United Shoe 
Machinery Company is the service it 
gives. This company was organized through 
the consolidation of three companies. One was 
the Goodyear Shoe Machinery Company, 
which made machines for sewing the sole to 
the upper. This concern also made various 
other auxiliary machines, which were used in 
the operation. 

The second company was the Lasting Machine 
Company, which made machines for putting 
the leather over the last — ^an entirely different 
operation from sewing. 

The third company was the McKay Shoe Ma- 
chinery Company, which made machines for 
attaching soles and heels by metal fastenings. 

19 
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These concerns were not in competition with 
one another, as each had a peculiar and dis- 
tinct field of its own. By consolidating, how- 
ever, under one company, one set of officers 
was able to manage the entire business; one 
set of traveling men looked after the diff^erent 
machines; and the result was a distinct 
reduction of cost in the making of the machines 
and the looking after them and the mainte- 
nance of their upkeep. 

Another result was that shoe-manufacturers 
dealt with one concern instead of with three ; 
and a distinct lowering of cost to the manu- 
facturer, in addition to a better service, 
followed ^•^ ^^ 

The United Shoe Machinery Company has 
a capital of thirty-eight million dollars. The 
stockholders number more than eight thou- 
sand people. More than one-half of these are 
women, and practically the whole holdings 
are held by people who are more or less 
familiar with the shoe industry. 
As I was being motored to the great Beverly 
works of the Company, I was informed, when 
20 
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commenting on the beauty of the mansions 
along the famous Lynn shore and that of the 
old-fashioned town of Swampscott, that these 
residences were generally those of shoe manu- 
facturers, whose great fortunes had been 
made possible by the wonderful machines of 
the United Company. My companion who told 
me this was a Lynn shoe-man who knew what 
he was talking about. 

The shoe business is like the biscuit business 
or the soap business. When biscuits are con- 
sumed, that *s the last of them. What becomes 
of a cake of soap when it is used up, no 
scientist has ever been able exactly to 
explain. 

The life of a pair of shoes is brief, no matter 
how well made. Active, hustling people wear 
out shoe-leather. 

Today shoes have to be better than ever 
before, and, sorry to say, they do not last so 
long as they once did. 

Books are not worn out. They last year after 
year and are handed down, sometimes, as 
heirlooms. Furniture the same. 
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The only men who make colossal fortunes are 
the men who deal in the primal necessities ^^ 

The Capital Required 

THE one remarkable feature in the shoe 
industry, not noted in any other business, 
is that on a comparatively small capital the 
volume of business done is many times greater 
than the amount invested. Some manufacturers 
of shoes turn their capital from three to five 
times a year, so that with a two-hundred-fifty- 
thousand-dollar investment a volume of busi- 
ness of one and a quarter million dollars a 
year has been known, with a profit to the 
manufacturer of one himdred seventy-five 
thousand dollars. The only reason for this is 
because the shoe-manufacturer doe^ not have 
to tie up his capital in machinery. The United 
Shoe Machinery Company relieves him of 
that handicap, and carries the machinery 
investment load alone. 

The business of the United Shoe Machinery 
Company is one of the best examples of suc- 
cessful co-operation in America. Inasmuch as 
most of the machinery is leased, and pays a 
22 
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return only when used, it is self-evident that 
the machinery must be of a kind that will 
give a satisfactory service. 
The United Shoe Machinery Company employs 
a force]"of more than five hundred traveling 
machinists, who^are constantly inspecting the 
installed machinery and seeing that it is kept 
up in perfect condition. Idle machinery, like 
idle men, yields no income. 
The United Machinery Company keep con- 
stantly in their employ a force of about a 
himdred highly skilled inventors, who are 
constantly working on new ideas, or perfect- 
ing old ones. No machine is ever made good 
enough. It must be made better. 
To illustrate the thoroughness with which the 
Company goes about its work, note this : that 
over one million dollars has been expended in 
developing one single machine — ^the almost 
human mechanism that pulls over the upper 
on the last, in the work of lasting. 
Visitors at the wonderful works of the United 
Machinery Company see these inventors in 
their little individual shops. Every inventor's 
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study is fitted up with a dynamo, pulleys, 
shafting and everything to make the wheels 
go roimd. 

I watched an inventor work the other day. 
This is what he did : Sat still for fifteen minutes 
looking into the eye of a machine, oblivious to 
the surroundings. Then he took up a piece of 
blue chalk, went over to a drawing-board and 
slowly began to sketch out the idea. 
I have since wondered whether he got it 
or not. The chances are he didn't. I have 
worked blocking out a good sentence in the 
same way, and then had it escape me in the 
void ^^ ^^ 

Ideal Factory Conditions 
^ThERE are no secrets around the United 
" Shoe Machinery Company's works. You 
see the inventors, the chemists, the workers 
in the laboratory, and the thousands of 
hearty, happy people in these wonderful con- 
crete buildings, seventy-five per cent of the 
walls being glass — ^the sunlight flooding every- 
thing — ^and in some of the buildings ninety 
per cent is glass. 
24 
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There are five main buildings, each from eight 
to twelve hundred feet long and sixty feet | 

wide. There is n't a dark, dirty, dingy comer I 

anywhere from basement to roof. \ 

" Light, more light ! " the slogan of Victor 1 

Hugo, seems to permeate the place. 
These great works give employment to up- 
wards of five thousand people, and no mill in 
Massachusetts or in the United States pays an 
equal wage, the average weekly pay-envelope 
being $15.70. 

I have visited many factories, stores, mills, 
shops, all over the United States and in 
England, France, Scotland, Italy and Ger- 
many, but never have I seen a big factory 
managed with the same superb attention to 
hygienic and sanitary conditions. 
Here are shower-baths, wash-rooms, libraries, 
rest-rooms, schoolrooms, lecture-halls, all con- 
tained in this great institution 'that occupies a 
tract of three hundred acres of its own ^^ 
The outcrop of granite here on the seashore 
is everywhere evident. In fact, the buildings 
are built on a solid mass of granite. The 
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foundations seem to symbol the solidity of 

the business policy of the institution. . 

The management know perfectly well that 

they thrive only as the shoe-manufacturer 

* 

thrives, and they also know that the shoe- 
manufacturer thrives only as he is able to 
market his product to pleased and satisfied 
customers. Thus the prosperity of the 
common people everywhere is the basis of 
the prosperity of the United Shoe Machinery 
Company ^^ 

Sidney W. Winslow 

(MET Mr. Sidney W. Winslow, who is the 
President and guiding genius of this con- 
cern ^^ &^ 

Well has it been said that every institution 
is the lengthened shadow of a man. 
Winslow is a Cape Cod product, bom fifty- 
eight years ago, the son of a fisherman, brought 
up on the sands in sight of the sea. He grew 
strong, hardy, courageous, efficient. When the 
elder Winslow was away, Sidney was the little 
father of the family and learned early in life 
to carry responsibility. 
26 
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The elder Winslow had been a sailor on board 
a whaling-ship. The old-time whaler was a 
natural mechanic. 

There came a time when this sailor forsook 
the sea and started a little village shoe-shop 
of his own. The boy Sidney naturally learned 
the business, never knowing when nor how. 
Later, the father moved to Salem, Massachu- 
setts, worked for a while in a little shop of his 
own, and then as factory-made shoes were 
pushing the old-time cobbler to the wall, he 
set up a factory of his own. The little shop 
in which the father worked stands today under 
the shadow of the great machinery-factory 
which the son controls. 

Sidney was given a job in the factory at three 
dollars a week. After a year he got a dollar a 
day, and then for fourteen years he ran first 
one machine and then another. 
His father was one of the first to recognize 
the constantly widening possibilities of 
machinery in the manifold operations of 
making a shoe, and developed the Naumkeag 
Buffer, which is today a standard. Thus 
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Sidney's bent toward shoe-machinery was 
natural, both from inheritance and from 
association. 

He became an expert shoe-machinery man, 
and with this knowledge as a shoemaker and 
machinist was evolved the skill and iar- 
reaching prophetic vision which has culmi- 
nated in the United Shoe Machinery Company, 
which is the biggest institution of its kind in 
the world. 

The proud position it occupies is on account 
of the fact that it has and is rendering the 
shoe business of the world an honest and most 
effective service. 

Winslow is a typical New Englander, slim, 
wiry, active, athletic, rapid in his movements, 
quick in his thinking. He can talk, and talk 
to the point, although he does not profess to 
be an orator. He does not impress you as a 
"highbrow," or one of the world-reformers. He 
hasn't too much top-head. He uses all the 
brain he has, just as he uses his body. He is 
moderate in his eating and drinking, and is 
only a glutton for fresh air, water and work. 
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And when it comes to work, he just eats it alive. 
One of his secretaries told me that there 
was n't a man on the job who could stay with 
him days, nights and Sundays, when there 
was a big task to work out. 
Winslow gets a great joy in his work. He is 
full of enthusiasm, animation, ambition, and 
is justly proud of his great achievements, 
although at the same time the man is essen- 
tially democratic. 

You don't have to have an introduction to 
him. He is appreciative, friendly, and any of 
his employees who has business with him 
can see him, if necessary. His heart is with the 
workers, and there is no part of this vast 
business of manufacturing shoe-machinery 
that this man could n't go in and do with his 
own hand, head and heart, if necessity 
required ^^ ^^ 

He has sentiment as well as pugnacity and 
business genius. He loves paintings. He loves 
flowers. He loves outdoor life in the wild. He 
sticks to his friends. He has sympathy, poise 
and power plus. 
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The High School 

THE Beverly High School works in conjunc- 
tion with the United Shoe Machinery 
Company. There is a relay of boys sent from 
the High School to work in the shops. There, 
through proper instructors, they learn the 
mystery of machinery and the miracles of 
invention. And the boys get paid for their 
work. If it passes muster it goes into the stock, 
just like that of the oldest skilled mechanic in 
the shops. The boys graduate into the factory. 
I noticed that the phrase " Welfare Work '* 
was not much in evidence aroimd the institu- 
tion. Here men are not pauperized by being 
coddled. They are simply ^^upplied oppor- 
tunities, and there is enough initiative, I 
noticed, among the workmen so that they 
have organized clubs, laid out rifle-ranges, 
tennis-grounds, etc., and there are baseball 
clubs, a brass band and orchestra, and a 
general fine spirit of loyalty to the institution. 
There is a club as fine as any coimtry dub 
anywhere, which belongs to the employees 
and to which any man or woman in the 
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